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way he was provided with a line of work which not
only lasted for the remainder of his time in New Zealand,
but also occupied his attention during the early part of
his scholarship at Cambridge.

The problem which Rutherford originally set himself,
in the passage which has been quoted, had to do with
the way in which an electric current, which is rapidly
increasing or decreasing in strength, is distributed in
passing through a conductor.     The theoretical work
which he had read suggested that, if the conductor was
made of a strongly magnetic material, peculiar effects
would be found. So Rutherford chose iron for his experi-
ments, as the most strongly magnetic material available.
Then, on reflection, it probably occurred to him to
wonder whether, under rapidly varying magnetizing
forces, iron really was as strongly magnetic as was
supposed.     On reading  the literature he discovered
accounts   of other   experiments   which   appeared   to
strengthen his doubts.   He set to work on his investi-
gations.

Now, if Rutherford had possessed the resources of
a modern laboratory in carrying these investigations
to the conclusion which he reached, it would have been
a solid achievement, but we must remember that they
were carried out in a cellar, which was normally used
as a cloakroom by the students. The first results were
published in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute
in 1894 under the title " Magnetization of iron by high-
frequency discharges", and a second paper on "Mag-
netic Viscosity " followed in the same journal in 1895.
Taken together, these two papers, occupying some
fifty-five pages of print, constituted at that time by far
tfafi most substantial contribution to physical research
had appeared in the New Zealand Transactions